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ABSTRACT 

The anthropologist sees specific husan non-verbal 
behavior as the mediun through vhici: relationships are maintained, 

regulated, and guided within cultjirally prescribed patterns* The 

^spS^Jf^^l.^5iiage';"^TRe smiling, "and tEe use 

of the hand constitute unique patterns of behavior that are 
culturally specific and have vide variations cross-cultarally* Cross 
cultural interferences in communication are largely the result of 
mistaken assignment of meaning* some of the most perplexing cross 
cultural misunderstandings can occur vhen tvo people*s patterns 
exhibit highly overt similarity and in fact have a significant number 
of Identical forms and associated meanings, yet differ on more subtle 
levels* Included in the educational implications of cross cultural 
non-vei'bal problems is the level of detail that is required for the 
study of children frbm distinct cultures in different contexts* When 
considering vhat can be done for the urban classroom teacher, some of 
the ansvers ^ay lie in equipping them vith knowledge about the 
children's culture and with empathy* It is also important that 
teachers attempt to make up for gaps in knowledge by developing an 
open sensitive mind that actively impedes the formation of 
ethnocentric value judgments* (Author/AH) 
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SoiiuMinitT^ III tiK ini>min^ I listen lu j ^Iiuii uJio i,omm£ntjr> 
eniiiloJ "Tile Culture Swonc'' Jurmg vthLh Ioc4llovc^t^ m thcjtci, 
:T)u^k, JaiKC, 4it, anJ w r<i>ftli jil jimuunLoJ anJ rcvic^cJ, Tlut 
*itk' Ji^tic^c^ iiic It i^ju^t Olio inure loo^oii vtUy llio nun-iii-llic- 
>iKvt ^ jn jiuiiiuin the nuiiun thjt "Lultiiro" rofer^ nioTel> tu tlio 
Jitilj^t^ jfiJ iiKiitifjLti^urhumjn o\l^tol1LL^ TIio roitl stuff of luI- 
lui^oiiii^ti yf tjio 

[Ik v^j>^ pcupk from different ^L*l^lun^ur bawkj^^uunJ^ til ink, feel, 
4nJ boluvo In humjn nitorji-iiuTi!^. Crusv^ultural io!kC4rLhcr!^ arc 
jJ JiTi^ vununu4ll> tu the om&iiii^ ^1uLk uf knowledge about the^c 
^oufiUe^^ \ ji latiOTi!^, ^o tlui Junv AiobC fjiuiluf with the literature 
4re Ji^iii^^in^ not otiI> Jl^:klnuLrltie^ hi kinslnp !^>^lenl^al1J ^ex- 
Ual moTe!^> bui Jl^o Jeepei jnJ more Loniplex mJt1eJ^ ^ilLh a^Lon- 
Leptujl !^t>le!^atiJ nonverbal LommuniLjtion! 

Tlier^: jie few ln^ti1utlon^ ^here more intense jiiJ repejteJ 
f4i.e [o-f4ve iriter4i.tion jmon^ luIturjUy different inJivkJujUoL' 
^Lir> [luri in the >tliooU uf urban AmerLj, It is the teachers^Loun- 
selorst aiiJ adininistnitors who run the schools who must take re- 
^pon^ibih't> for making the peri^onal jJjui^tment!^ lequireJ tu Loin- 
pen^te for Lulturjl Jiver^it> in the Llai^i^room, Tlie Jay of foreiiig 
[he immipant or minority ^tuJent to nuke all the (changes ii^over, 
Bui {;ooJwill anJ commitment on the pait of SLhool personnel 
neeJi^ tu be t^ct in a foundation of knowledge jnJ empathy. Here 
h where ^hoIjrl> re^eaiLh into irui^i^ Lullurjl problem;^ HnJ;^ its 
ultimate vahie. 

Human Nonverbal Behavior 
It wai only m the e:irly i950s thai a signiHi^ant minibei of eom- 
mulTlLanon^ rescjrLhen> freeJ themselves frmi the lung preoccu- 
pjtTon with the eonieni and fonii uf speech and turned their at- 
tention to uther ehannels uf eommumeation^ Tliei^e theorists did 
nut necessarily stup listenrng, they did cuTieentrate, however, un 
'ti>atcbittg^ As time went un, they bruuglit sophisticated Hlmmg 
method!^ mtu their effujt. Gestures received much xittcntion from 

CORNTLfl'S LHf: CROVf i% ^ Project Aswciaic fnr ihc BJhtipuat 
General Afsisranee CeniCT. an OE fnmled project of the In^iitutc for 
Urban and \finontv l:(]ocanon, itocK^ral rcscarelT will mvc.^^rigatc rhe 
non-linpi/isn^crt^svculrurj] probJeinseneoimieTcd by mTmigrani Pt^riuguese 
studcm.s in a New l:nglanit jcIk^oL 



the beginnmg, but suun research interests bruadened lu encuni^ 
pj*>:^ virtually every behaviur used b> humans in faee-to-faee inter^ 
jLtiun. puMur«ii LunHguTatiuns, tuuelirng patterns, general styles 
and rhythms in movement, the appurtiuning and u^ of ^ace, 
fjLial expressiun&f eye muveinents, dress and self 'decora tiun, 
ph> i^iulugiLal states (fur example, blusliing), the use andsegmen- 
jjtion of iiinej^j^ny_£Vi;^njlie.u_:ijf ujjhs i^fetury^g^nsje.-jyuniaru. 
^peecll wa:> never Mniply ignured b> the nunverbal researchers. In 
the ^r^t pWe, the interrelatiunship between verbal and nunverbal 
pattem^ was of primary theuretical interest fur some. Second, it 
WJ^ suon realized that the model develuped by the linguists (mor* 
|>ho!ugj, syntax, gramTnar, etc) wa;^ highly apphcable to the 
iindeistanding and descriptiun uf nunverbal behaviors. Finally, 
what g^p was left between verbal and nonverbal studies was 
bridged by thusc mterested in parahnguistics, that is, in human 
i^ifi^iil beluviur (pttLh, mtensity, rh>thin, articulatiun, resonance, 
and ^u furth, in speaking, and all nunverbal suunds such assighingi 
lauglung.eougliing), 

ReseafLh effurts cuntrnue tuday, Althuugh nunverbal research 
i^till Ljnnut equal linguistic research in generating armies of de- 
vuted >uung scllulaI^ ur dunatruns frum fuundations and govern- 
mental agenLies, it continues to grow ^eadily^ m part as the result 
jf lis populari^^ition by Juhus Fast {Body Language^ 1970) and 
others. Unfortunately, the popular accounts have linked nonverbal 
eommuntcation too closely with sex (which may of course explain 
their popularity). From a scholarly point of view, what function 
docs nonverbal communication (behavior) serve? Communication 
theorists might aiguc that it's just another method of sending and 
receiving mcssa^s,but such simplistic notions arc no longer given 
much weiglit. From the psychological viewpoint (in which the 
foc^s of attention is the individual) nonverbal behavior c^fpresscs 
affective states. But from the most recent, anthropological view- 
point (in which the focus of attention is on interaction within 
groups), tiotiverbal i^ommutitctxtiini « the medium through ^hich 
rehitloti^hip$ are maimainadf regulatedf and gutdcd wtihht cttl- 
ntraUyprescrihcd patterns. The anthropologist sees spcciHc non- 
verbal behaviors as tlic means whereby hutnans exchange covert 
Information about the state of their relationships so that those 
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relationships can proceed smoothly or undergo altcratfon so 
th^U in tunit the actors can reiji^in predictable to one another. 
(Note that "proceed sinooUil>" does not necessarily mean ''pio- 
cecd sweetly.*' An argumeni can proceed smoothly, it can even 
escalate to blows smoothl>.) In other words, witltin each cullurc 
there are certain prescribed nonverbal patterns. of behavior for 
those who are falling in love, for those who are discussing busi- 
ness, for those who are briefly interacting as strangers, for those 
who are arguing, and so forth. Changes tii nonverbal patterns 
signal changes in the state of the relationship or otherwise qualify 
its oi^oing nature. Such signals, being on an out^^f-awarcness 
levelt arc understood intuitively. People who are particularly 
adept at receiving and reacting to these signals are said to be 
'^sensitive*' by thdr acquaintances. The key point for our pur- 
poses is that these tnetacommunicative,^ adumbrative patterns of 
behavior are culturally specific, over the centuries, each society 
has developed not only unique verbal forms, but also unique 
nonveibal formsof communication. 

A Few Examples of Noaveibal Mtscommunkatton 
Nonverbal research has not characteristically taken plaee in 
schools and classrooms, and it has proved quile difficult for me to 
fiitd examples which not only woidd g|ve all readers a feeling for 
the kintis of problems which can arise in cross-cultural contact, 
but also would be immediately relevant to the daily concerns of 
uiban cbssroom teachers. The following e^camples seem to fulfill 
both objectives. 

.Lei,us,.nrst.examin&.a.nonverbal.,misuiiderstanding.m-cross- 
cultural interaction that lies within the realm of spoken language. 
Clifford Hill of Teachers College hasbe^-'n carrying out an em^nrj- 
cal 5tudy of the linguistic description of spatial relanons by 
bilingual students tn Niamey, Nig^r. He has discovered i hat natjve 
speakers of French (such as some of the students' teachers) 
typically assume that any object wjthout an mtnnsic front and 
back (for example, a solid colored ball) Is facing toward the 
person perceivir^g jt, while native speakers of Kausa or D|erma 
who have had no Western education typically assume that such 
an object is facir^ in the same direction as the person perceiving 
it. Thus, when requested to touch the back of the ball, the 
French speaker responds by touching the far side, while the 
native of Niger touches the near sjde. Hill's research findings 
give us no reason to expect that Nlg^rjans schooled In the 
French language automatically reverse their indigenous assump- 
tion regarding the meaning of *'front" and **back." (HHI, "Sex- 
Based Differences in Cognitive Processing of Spatial Relations in 
Bilingual Students in Niger," in Paturits of Lattguoge, Culture, 
attJ Society Sub Sahixran Afnca, Ohio State Vmverstty forking 
Papers in l'mgumics,Vo\. 19, 1975, pp. 185 198.) 

Dr. Orlando Taylor of the Center for Applied Linguisties 
recently completed a study of cross-cultural difficultjes divjdmg 

* .Mel »comniunica Jive: communicative aboul Ihe quality Of inicni of an- 
other channel of communkalion. Vioids^ tone of voice, and eye behavior 
are examples ofchannel; of coniniunjcaiion. A certain lone of voicv used 
to indicate that spoken wofdsarenieant sarcastically is mti<x^ommunic<xUv^~ 
A wi.iK used lo indicate lhai Ihe safcaslic lone of voice is noi nicant loo 
critkafly Is mtumttacommunka^ve. The wink itself mighl be qualified by 
siniullancous action m anolhef channel^ such ^ gesluie or poslui^. Al' 
though iheselevelsofquaiiTicalionarcdifrictill to anatyzet mdmdtiats from 
Ihe sanie ctillufal background iniumvcly understand one another wen 
though «ach eniployf many channels lo simtilianeousfy qualify each other. 
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black and while soldiers m the U.S. Anny.One group of findings 
concerned the resentment of^blacks over some of the touching 
behaviors of whites. For example, many blacks apparently aie 
sensitive about having their liaii touched or patted, even by other 
bbkks, but whites who mean to communicate fnendliness often 
engage in this action. Whites who are feeling positive ^ibout a 
black acquaintance may impulsively throw an arm atound the 
black^s shouldei (just as they would do m the case of a liked 
white); the 'blacks, however, feel that this cciion is patronizing 
and demeaning. Another finding was that blacks resent white 
attempts to *'g^ve skin** (slap palms stylistically), here ag^in, the 
whiles apparently do this in order to communicate interest in or 
approval of theh black comrades* cuhural styles, but the blacks 
see tlte action as a parody of theh own behavior and as an unwar^ 
lanted mtiusion into an in-group nonverbal pattern by outsiders. 
Finally, blacks may feel angered wlien they reach out to touch a 
white (as injnoving in to shake hands) and the white takes a 
step backwards, while permitting the contact. For the white, the 
backwartl step may relate to his conception of the boundaries of 
personal space: another white who moved in equally close would 
be stepped back from equally far. But the black may interpret the 
backw^ird slep asa nonverbal expression of racial intolerance, per- 
haps even believing that the whhe is acting in the expectation 
that the blaek will smeU bad. (Personal communication from Dr. 
Taytor; the study is not yet available to the general public.) 

Eye-contact behaviors have wide variations cross^uhuraUy. 
One, .of Ihe ,most frequently^quoted .differences -involves the 
Hispanic and American conceptions of the proper use of the eyes 
by a child or subordinate who ts being reprimanded. American 
children are expected to demonstrate their respect for the disci- 
phnarian by looking her or him in the eye, within many Hispanic 
cultures the same attitude iscommunicated by the child's staring 
at the floor. Countless classroom misunderstandings must have 
resulted from this disparity, for white teachers tend to interpret 
the Hispanic child's nonverbal response as a subtle insult added to 
the original infraction. With regard to the use of the eyes durir^ 
face-to^face conversation, the patterns of mainstream white 
Americans fall somewhere between those of the Arabs (who tend 
to maintain intense eyeball -to-eyeball stares) and those of many 
blacks (who generally avoid looking at the face of their Interlo- 
cutor, especially when the other is a superior). Some theorists 
have suggested that the old notion of many whites that blacks are 
shiftless and timid may ha^^ arisen because the culturally man- 
dated eye behavior of the blacks was beir% interpreted by whites 
in tenns of the whites' own culture-specific expectations. Blacks, 
on the other hand, have been prone to interpret the faceward gaze 
of conversing whites as .a deliberate attempt at dominance. 
(Kenneth R. Johnson, '*Blaek Kinesics: Some Non-verbal Com- 
munication Patterns in the Black Culture,** in flonda F I Re- 
porter, Vol.9, 1971, pp. 17*20,57.) 

Smiling has provoked much controversy between researchers 
who believe it to be a universal gesture and those who see it as 
cuUurally specific. Leaving aside esoteric theoretical questions, 
we can say at least that the context appropriate for smiUng varies 
crossK^uItu rally. For the Japanese, smiling is a law of etiquette; 
consequently, smiles tend to be maintained* in contexts and 
for durations felt by American whites to be highly suspect or 
downright inappropriate. 1 myself have feh compelled to check 



ni> 'Iv jnd oximino orhet fejtute^k orni> jppearani^ jftet giving 
Jtrc^ttons to a Japjnesc tourist in Nc^ York. (U^e&ton LaSanc, 
* "The Cultural Basis of Emotioi):^ jnJ Gestures " Jounui of 
P^ryott^iuy, 1947.) 

We have noted eurlicr j cro:»&'Cultur4il Jifft'rencc in the use of 
spa^o Viiih regard to bbcks anJ ulnte^k-Tlie djssic example of 
Jissimilarrties in this realm in\otve^ the uon^eption of ^Jut ^ 
normal Canvefsational JiManuC b> Nortli and South Americans. 
Our Latin neighbors g^nerall> ^^tand much uloser to one another 
than ue Jo u hen ulking. Coiisek|uentl> , it j^^ t>ossiblc to observe ^ 
kinJ of ''spatial Jance" in enuountcr^ between Yankees jjiJ 
Latins the Yankee keeps moving backv^ard while the Latin 
keeps dosing in. Their mo\emems abour the room ma> appear 
amusing to the observer, bur the feelings of tliea^tor^ tliemse[ves 
abour each other may bo growing increasingly negative. The 
Yankee ma> leave the encounrer assuming that the Latin is pushy 
or even sexuall> motivated, while the Latin may exit distressed 
about the cold and distant manner of liis Northem friend. But 
dissimilarities in the use of space are not confined to interaction 
during stand-up conversations, the way in which furniture is ar^ 
ranged and used rnaroomma> also lie at the base of cross-cultural 
problems. For example, it was found in Israel that the childrenof 
Oriental Jews from the Middle East and Northern Africa were 
often failing in school, while the children of Western Jews were 
Ljsuall> having few auademi^ problems. Researcher Melvin Alexen- 
berg discovered, autong orher things, that the physical arrange- 
ment of braeli classrooms was conduuve to "fronral lessons'* of 
t}jc kitfd so common iri American St-hoots.'OnentarJews, not only 
in ^kchools but also in places of worship and in the home* are un^ 
actustomed to this pattern, pieferringrnsteadsealing-in-the-round. 
In seeking ro les^n tlie problems of the Oriental children while 
not prejudicing the chances of the Westerners, he experimented 
successfuily with, among other things, an open classroom ap- 
proach. (Melvin Alexenberg, **Toward an Integral Structure 
Through Science and Art/' inM^ti Cttrrt'jjtsJn MoJi^rtt Thought^ 
Vol.30, No, 4. 1974,pp. 146-152.) 

Finally, as an example of subtle differences in the use of ges- 
tures cross^ulturally, let us note that among certain Spanish- 
speaking peoples, one must use the hand in quite specific v^ays 
when indicating the height of living bemgs. Holdmg the hand ver* 
tjcally (thumb up) at the appropriate distance above the ground 
is appropriate for humans, while holding the hand horizontally 
(as most Americans v^ould normally do) is appropriate only for 
animals. To hold the hand horizontally while illustrating the 
height of a human being would be to make an uncomplimentary 
nonverbal statement about that person? (Mari-Luci Jaramillo, 
'"Cultural Differences Revealed Through Language " in NCRIBBO 
Ttpsheet jVo. 8, Teachers College, Columbia University, May 
1972.) 

At the Heart of Nonverbal Miscommum'cation 
Cross-cultural interferences In communication of the kinds des- 
cribed above are largely the result of mistaken assigfjmettt of 
meamug. Virtually everything that people do hasmeaning; we do 
not need to analyze consciously each of the nonverbal acts of 
those around us to determine ils specific meaning, however, be- 
cause human actions arc nut isolated and idiosyncratic but rather 
patterned and repeated withm appropriate social contexts. The 
partemed nature of human behavior makes the meanings of vast 
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numbers of nonverbal cummumcattons so well known to us, so | 
predictable, that they no longer require our conscious attention. 
This is why botir the patternsof performance and the patterns of 
associated meaning have been described by several researchers as 
existing in "out-of-awareness." Tlie out-of-awarencs& nature of 
most nonverbal communicative behaviors lies at the heart of 
countless cros:^-cu)tupI misunderstandings. Most people do not 
know the meanings of patterns different from therrs, do not no^ 
tiue vbhen different patients are being performed, and do not even 
knoM tlut people from different areas of the world communicate 
nonverbally in different ways. An additional problem occurs, of 
Lour^e, when a pattern of nonverbal behavior has an idenucal or 
higitl> similar phynn^jl fomi but drfferent assiKiated meanings for 
individuals from different cultures. Thus, when members uf two 
social groups previously separated by an ocean, a mountain, or a 
railroad track meet face-to^face, each person implicitly expects 
thcKve of the other group to conform to those behavioral patterns 
and uniformities with which he or she has been familiar. Those 
actions and behaviors which bear httle or no resemblance to fa- 
miliar ones will either be noticed and queried or - perhaps more 
likely missed altogether. Those actfons and behaviors whrch 
bear a reasonable resemblance to those of his or her own group 
will be assigned meaning as though they ^vere bewg performed 
by members of his or her o^n group. This is an understandable 
mistake. One cannot be expected to know all the subtleties of all 
the world's cultures, it is no surpnse that mistaken meanings are 
assigned, nor that the resulting confusion, antagonism, and anger 
niay run its course without anyone's being able to pinpoint the ~^ 
true cause. Not that the actors fail to discover a cause we are 
obsessed with cause and effi^^ct m the West, and we will decide 
upon a cause. Unfortunately, we charactenstically conclude that 
some form of individually -motivated bad faith generated the 
problem. 

Note, by rhe way, that some of the most perplexing cross- 
cultural misunderstandings may occur when rwo people's patterns 
exhibit highly overt similarity and in fact have a significant num- 
ber of identical formsand associated meanings. The inevitable dif- 
ferences (however few)in these cases usually occur on more subtle 
levels and are longer in surfacing, giving an opportunity for wann 
interpersonal relationships to be formed before the first under- 
currents of misunderstanding are set in motion. 

What Can Be Done for the Classroom Teacher? 
In considering what can be done for the urban classroom teacher, 
we must frrst of all remember that nonverbal research is still in its 
childhood, and that its growth is slow due to the vastly greater 
attention received by its older sibhng, linguistic research. When 



Tile maierfal in Ihis publication was prepared pursuant to a con*^ 
tract with ihe National Institute of Educaiion, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Ofntractors undertaking juch pro- 
jcut^ under Government spon$or5tnp are cneouraged to express 
(fctiy their Judgment in professional marteis. Prior lo publicationt 
the manuscript was submitted to the Center for Policy Re^ 
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look jt the ^tJte of J^Ji^^ in ^^/r/«;u/ noii\orbjl leM^jtchi 
^0 jinJ J lerjtjblo infjnt.i^hen took jI the ^ute ofuur know^ 
led^tf jbout tlie *Ju^jft^ttJi ottpILMiu/t:> of «;ru^^ulrural nun- 
vorbdl p^oblom^, tinJ ourselves bjrd> out of tlic deliver} 
loom' Purthcnnore. i\h4t we need lo know i> vJ^t bccju^ of riic 
1c\el of JoUil rc^jujioJ. GiilJron ffom ill^tin^t cuIlu^e^ niu^r te 
^tuiit^] jn ^pe^^JK ^oiiK^xb. Ono ^jnnor* foi example, study tlic 
rionvejb4l pjttejib of SpunUlispeAers, otic mu^t ^tuJ> tlio non^ 
verb4l p4ttem^ of Puerto Ric Jn^« of Cubjn&, of Colombuns, and 
so forth. Purtlionnore. the conclusions of a study of Cuban-wliite 
interaction ui a Flonda classroom will not be perfectly applicable 
£0 Cuban-uhitc ihtcmction in^ New Yorkcltissroont.On the basis 
^f the ^c^eJ^^h tlut ha^ been Jonc to daic, wecan do httle more 
than intelligently dL^uss rhe ttMure of the problem. 

Let us Kiipposc fi>r the sake of discussion that wc did know 
mjn> details jbour sources of nonverbal interference with com- 
itiunicjtion in j vast range of bicultuial situauons. Suppose fur- 
Ihcrnioro tlut ure h^id the Jinancesand ihe trained staff necessiiry 
tocjrf> out rhe work of retraining all roachers who operate within 
culturally plural djssroonb. How should we proceed? My question 
i^ less conuemed with questton^ of merhodology (lectures? woik- 
^llop^? encounter §roup^?) than with questions about what we are 
going to expect of rhosc nain^d teachers when they return to their 
bkultural clJS5rooln^. No doubt we would be justiGed in expeer- 
tng a non-Mispanic teacher, for examplct to hold her hand vertic- 
j1)>. with thumb up. when indicating the hejght of a human being 
while in conversation wjth <> Hispanic child or patenr. But 1 would 
ifra^v tltelmc ^onle\v^tere Between ifial^nd this, expccrmg a non- 
Arab teacher in conversation wjtli an Aiab srudent or parent tu 
hold he; fj^csodosc to thar of her interlucutof that eaeh contm- 
ually ^nlclls th^ other ^ breath. I believe that there is a danger that 
mtetlect-based attempt^ to conform to a ^trange cultural pattern 
will tend to appear calculated and affected to the persoti on the 
fe^emng end of the behavior. No one leums his deep eultural pat- 
tern^ m a classroom nor m a semester s tntie. Out-of-awareness 
behavioral patterns are vjrtually jjnpossible to change as an act uf 
will because tliey are ^o mterrelateJ and sensitive to subtle fea- 
tures in the social context that one can learn them only throug)) 
long residence within a given culture — prefeiably as an infant 
and child. Consequently, it is unreahstic to expect teachers to 
alter significantly their basic eultural assumptions and patterns of 
behavior. 

I believe that the answer lies tn equipping ebssroom teachers 
with knowledge, and with empathy* Knowledge should enable the 
teacher to predict what to expect from her culturally different 
students, to interpret correctly the meanings of nonverbal beha- 
viorsi and to avoid overt nonverbal actions that would be misin^ 
terpreted by her students. Thus, the teacher of Hispanics will not 
be angered by the floorward stare of the student she is di£ciplfn- 
ing. The teacher of blacks will think twice about ^'giving skin'' in 
greeting his students. The teacher of Arabs will be sensitive to 
classroom seating arrangements. In other words knowledge should 
enable the teacher to avoid making mistaken judgments £is well 
as to avoid perfoiming overt behaviors that could themselves com* 
municate mistaken impressions* 

f havealsocalled for equipping teachers with empathy* 1 believe 
this is necessary because it will be a very long time before research* 
ers can tell us everything we need to know, and because it is un- 



reai^onable to expect teachers to prepare themselves for every 
evenruaitty. Consequendy, it is important ihat teachers attempt 
tcr make up fur the tncvrtable ^aps uf knowledge by developing an 
^pen, scn^iiive, flexible, and accepring state of niind - estate uf 
fAHjl that actively mipcdes the formauon of ethnocentric value 
judg|nent^. Empathy ts grounded in knowledge. But it goes be* 
yond the Umit^ of what is known, and it cannot be generated by 
knowledge alone. What we need to know is how to assist human 
beings to auhieve empathy with culturally-diffetent others. Per- 
haps this should be our lop research priority. 

A Research Post Script 
The earliest intensive inquiry jnto nonverbal behavior was carried 
out by none othei than Charles Darwint who in The Expression 
of tfte Emotions Ut Man /l;;;;;;^/; (1872, republished J96S) 
discussed and illustrated the bodUy actions and appearances that 
accompany a wide range of affective states* Little systematic work 
was done berween then and 1941, when David Efron completed a 
Ph.D. thesis at Columbia University in which he studied the 
changes over time in the gfstural patterns of Eastern Jewish and 
Sourhem Italian immigrants to rhe United States; this work has 
since been published as Gesture and Environment. Another con- 
tribution prior to tlie 19S0s was an article by Weston LaBarre 
entitled ''The Cultural Basis of Emotions and Gestures" (Journal 
of PcrscnaUty^ 1947). 

After the early Fifties, it becomes increasingly more difficult 
to single out the leading researchers. There is little doubt; how- 
^ever7tharth'e"ntOve'ment*^"wfi5Tiiueh"tb"the pibne 
continuing efforts of Ray Birdwhistell. In j9S2 Birdwhistell 
jDublished Jntroducnon fo Kinesics, the first of numerous books 
and articles. Some of his best contributions are collected in a 
currently available paperback, Kine&ics and Context (1970). An 
early publication dealing with both basic pnnciples and practical 
applications is that of Jurgen Ruesch and Weldon Kees, Non* 
verbal Communication (1956); it still merits attention. Major con- 
tributions, especially to the study of proxemics (the use of space 
and distance), have bren made by the anthropologist Edward T. 
Hall; see in particular The Hidden Dimension Hall joined 
wilh William Foote White in 1960 to write a short article which is 
^n excellent inrroduction to ihe range of cross-cultural differences 
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ill nonverbal comiiiunkation: 'IntercuUural Connnonkations: A 
Guide to Men of Action" (f^utnatt OrgafthmiofK Spring I960), 
DetatJed studies of nonveii>al beiiactor of tite facehuve been car* 
rie<l out by Paul Ckinan and his associates; see, for example, 
Hmouortitt the Human Facv (1971)* wliicli discusser facial ex pres* 
sion incross,cultural perspective. Others such as Ralph Exline and 
Edcliard Hess iiuv^ focused reseuitii solely on tlie eyes, fn the 
field of paralhiguistics, a cross-cultural approach cliaractetizes Uie 
outstanding book by Mar> RiicUic Key ^Paraiattguagc a ttd Kitiesics 
(t975Xand Alan l^niax and the stalTof the Cantonietrics Project 
ai Columbia University have made important contributions to 
cross-cultural studies in folk Song Siyiv and Culture (1968). Tlie 
autliropologjcal ciew of human coinniumcation is well presented 
in receiii works by Albert E Sclieflen Bojy Lattga^e ajtJSocia! 
Oriier i\^^2) and //otr Bthavhr ue^ts (I974> The vyorks o{ 
Prviiig GcHnian conthiue to be of calue to all uho are interested 
in human noiwerbal behuvior, see* tor example. The Pre^emathti 
of the Self hi EvCrydAy Life (1956) and Beihmot In Pnblk Places 
(1963), Finally, let us note that some ^ the most recent and eso* 
teric work in cross-cultural dilTerences hi nonverbal behavior - 
Iniinan interaction problems due to differences hi biotogical 
rhytluns - has been explicitly related to misunderstandings in the 
classroom by Paul and Happie Byers; see '^Dimensions ofNon* 
verbal Communication** in Charlotte B, Wln$or» ed,, oUmmhns 
of Language Experiejice* 1975, 

This necessarily brief review of the liieniture has unfairly ig- 
nored dozens of dedicated researchers, Tlie reader is referred to 
-'the extensive-bibliographies-incIudedHn'-Mark^t; KnappVA'o^/^ 
verbiil Contrtnmicfftion in Huniatt Interaction (1972), which also 
is a good introductory text. Teachers who would like to discuss 
nonverbal communication with classes at the secondary or junior 
college level are referred to the ver> useful text by Lx>uis Forsdale, 
Vonverhal Cotnnnttiication (part of the *'M.iking Contact*' scries 
published by Harcourt Brace Jovanovich in 1974), 
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